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THE HALF-TIMBER HOUSES OF NORMANDY. 


ITH the present collection 
of illustrations we turn 
again to the domestic archi- 
tectures Ot. Normandy, 
which as previously pointed 
out is rich in suggestions to American 
house builders. The _half-timber 
houses of Normandy have furnished 
inspiration for many of our most suc- 
cessful suburban residences, and the 
style seems particularly applicable to 
this country on account of its large 
use of wood. Our examples are al- 
ready familiar to American designers. 
Aside from the high, steel-framed 
office building, our most distinctively 
American work is to be found in our 
suburban and country houses, mostly 
of wood, and these have no nearer 
relatives in the architecture of the past 
than the buildings we are considering. 
Nevrtheless a slavish copy of the 
Norman half-timber work is not to be 
recommended. In the first place, half- 
timber construction is not well adapted 
to our climate, where the extremes of 
temperature and humidity swell and 
contract timber so that it is difficult, if 
not impossible to build a wall of tim- 
ber and masonry that will keep out the 
weather. Furthermore, other meth- 
ods, equally good in design, and more 
economical and effective in point of 
utility, have taken the place of the 
older forms of construction. 
One other good reason for avoiding 
the reproduction of the old work is the 


fact that mill-sawed timber when used 
with masonry lacks the freedom of the 
hewn timbers of the old work, and 
gives a cast-iron appearance to the 
building; and it hardly seems con- 
sistent with modern progress in the 
arts to go back to hewing timber with 
an adze merely to roughen it. 

Wood naturally recommends itself 
for use as a building material on 
account of its comparatively small 
expense; but the idea of cheapness is 
too frequently carried to the extreme 
in our modern half-timber work by 
the use of false construction in which, 
for instance, what appear to be large 
beams are built up of seven-eighths 
boards merely tacked together, or even 
nailed outside a flat plastered wall 
made of wire lath. 

The work of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries has the merit of 
honest construction, and the secret of 
its existence to-day, as well as much 
of its charm, is the thoroughness with 
which it was built. It may not: be 
advisable in our day to use so heavy 
a frame, or to make such elaborate 
joints, but we can with profit study 
some of the old ideas in framing. 

Unfortunately, with the increase of 
wealth and modern improvements the 
old French towns are fast losing their 
quaint picturesque character, and the 
old houses are giving place to modern 
brick and stone buildings. Already 
nearly all of this work has disap- 
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peared from the larger towns.  Li- 
sieux at present contains more of it 
than any other town in Normandy and 
the work is exceptionally good. The 
Grand Rue, its principal street, is 
almost uninvaded by modern build- 
ings. 

Lisieux is, as Robida calls it, ‘‘the 
capital of the houses of wood.” Other 
Norman cities, Rouen, especially, 
have contained many fine examples 
of wooden houses, but Lisieux has 
nothing else. Chartres has some few 
examples, there is one beautiful house 
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WOODEN MOULDINGS. LISIEUX. 
Sketched by |. Howland Jones. 


in Sens, and Dinan and Vitré have a 
number of interesting houses, not so 
fine in workmanship as those of 
Rouen and Lisieux. Nowhere else 
can be found whole streets, or quar- 
ters entirely of wooden buildings. 
There are five hundred houses in 
Lisieux which are deserving of spec- 
ial study, either for their quaint 
picturesqueness or interesting details. 

It is four centuries since all was solid 
and new of what we now admire old 
and worm-eaten, since the unused 


gates, the gray and imposing towers 

£ the city wall, iooked upon the laba- 
rynth of streets, bright and many 
colored, the striped facades and check- 
ered effect of colored beams, the large 
gables of varying forms upon which 
from top to bottom the wooden struc- 
ture was carved, incised and painted, 
upon which timbers large and small, 
door and window frames were carved 
with mouldings of many surfaces, 
where at the ends of beams grotesque 
figures made grimaces, and big faces 
in caricature, heads of fools, mytho- 
logical monsters, fantastic beasts 
crawling under the roofs, turned and 
twisted, and where religious figures 
succeed to comic scenes or the repre- 
sentation of fables or well known 
legendery subjects. All this covered 
with paint of many colors, filling the 
eye with gay picturesqueness—the art 
of the common people, ingenuous and 
sincere. How wonderful, what a 
sight such a city must have presented. 

Viollet-le-Duc described and fig- 
ured a little wooded house which 
faced the choir of the cathedral in 
Chartres, built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which he considered the most 
elegant and most complete example 
of the half-timber architecture of this 
period with which he was familiar. 
Like most of the houses of the time it 
consisted of a first story of stone, 
upon the walls of which was laid a sill 
supporting the beams of the floor 
above which projected beyond the face 
of the first story and wall, and were 
strengthened with brackets or corbels. 
The uprights for the second story 
wall were supported on the ends of 
these floor timbers and strengthened 
with diagonal braces, the spaces be- 
tween being filled in with masonry. 

To show more clearly the thorough- 
ness and care with which the framing 
was done, we _ reproduce _ several 
sketches by Mr. I. Howland Jones, 
which will be readily understood from 
the following description. 

The three little sketches from Vitré 
show one example of framing. The 
timbers it will be seen are not very 
large—not like some of the timber 
work in England—but are so put to- 
gether that smaller pieces will do the 
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Old House on the Grand Rue, Lisieux, Normandy, 
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work. In this case the house is buiit 
like many of the houses in Vitré and 
Dinan with the two upper stories 
built out over the sidewalk and sup- 
ported on posts which rest on the 
curb. There is a post at each end of 
the house and one in the middle, the 
span between them being about twelve 
feet. The lower stick is framed into 
posts so that it is impossible for it to 
tip when it is loaded on one side with 
the two upper sticks, and they are 
also mortised into the projecting 
girder so that they are perfectly solid, 
and the three timbers do the work 
together of supporting the two stories 
and a gable, which are built of timber 
and brick, besides the load of the 
three floors. It will be noticed that 
the floor joists are dovetailed into the 
girders so that the whole building is 
securely tied together. “All of the 
construction is wood—no metal is 
used anywhere—and all joints are 
pinned with wooded pins. 

We often wonder when looking at 
photographs of these timber houses 
how they can be so twisted out of 
shape and still hold together, but it is 
easy to understand when we see how 
thoroughly they are framed. 
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CORNER BRACKETS, RHEIMS. 
Sketch by |. Howland Jones. 
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FRAMING OF HOUSE, VITRE. 
Skerch by |. Howland Jones. 


The wood used in this timber work 
seems to be some sort of hard wood 
which looks lke chestnut. The fill- 
ing between the wooden timbers is 
either of brick or stone (usually brick) 
laid in lime mortar and _ plastered. 
The filling is nearly flush with the 
face of the timber frame. The ram- 
bling picturesque roofs are usually 
covered with red tiles, or with slate. 
In many places the wood and plaster 
have been painted, but in others re- 
main gray and discolored with age 
and weather. 


XLIX. 
LA MAISON DIEU, SAINT-LO, NORMANDY. 


In a little street opening into the 
square opposite the cathedral of Saint- 
Lo, are two houses with gables side 
by side, still called La Maison Dieu, 
the remains of a hospital of the mid- 
dle ages which occupied the whole 
block of buildings in which _ these 
stand. The lower story was of stone, 
and the three upper stories of half- 
timber with carved beams. The wood- 
work of the upper stories was deli- 
cately carved but is now _ badly 
weather- beaten. 
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Old House on Rue des Boucheries Lisieux 
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L, 
OLD HOUSE ON THE GRAND RUE, LISIEUX, 
NORMANDY, 
El, 
OLD HOUSE ON THE GRAND RUE, LISIEUX, 
NORMANDY. 


After the general descriptions al- 
ready given it is not necessary to go 
into details in relation to these two 
houses. The general character of 
the construction is perfectly evident 
from the illustrations. 

Li. 
OLD HOUSE ON RUE DES BOUCHERIES LISIEUX, 
NORMANDY. 


This was probably originally built 
as many of the houses of the time 
were, for a shop below and living 
apartments above. 

One interesting point observed in 
this house is the patterns in which 
the bricks were laid between the 
timbers. The bricks were left bare 
without plastering. 


LIN. 
MAISON DU SAUMON, CHARTRES, 


This building is at present used as 
a fish market and faces on a little 


FROM HOUSE IN LISIEUX. 
By |. Howland Jonas. 
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FROM HOUSE IN LISIEUX. 
Ay |. Howland Jones. 


market place behind the cathedral, 
called the Place de la Poissonnerie. 
Whether or not it was originally built 
for the present purpose is hard to say, 
but fish are employed as motives in 
the ornament. 
LIV, 
OLD HOUSE, ABBEVILLE. 


This building is known as the house 
of Francis I. 
LV, 
OLD HOUSE ON RUE SAINT MARTIN, BAYEUX, 
NORMANDY. 


The walls of the upper stories of 
this curious old house are filled in 
with stone masonry. The lower story 
looks as if the street grade had been 
lowered exposing the foundation 
walls and adding to the general im- 
pression of confusion. 

LVI. 
OLD HOUSE, THIERS, FRANCE. 
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As a special inducement for new 
subscribers to send ina two-year sub- 
scription to THe BrocHure SERIES, 
we offer as a premium a number of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REvieEw with a hberal 
assortment of extra plates taken from 
other numbers. These plates are 
largely working drawings of the best 
modern work, and measured drawings 
of foreign work, and the premium thus 
made up is alone worth the dollar 
that two years of THE BrocuureE SE- 
RIES will cost. Subscribers can have 
their subscriptions start with any 
number of this year as we still have 
back numbers in stock. 


It may have occurred to some of 
our readers that the proceedings of 
the T Square Club of Philadelphia 
were given exceptional prominence in 
our pages. If this impression was 
made it was with reason, for no other 
club of architects in the country has 
during the last few years been so 
active in so many directions. The 
annual report for the season of 1895- 
96 (the thirteenth) has just been is- 
sued, and gives evidence of an amount 
of effective work which should be an 
incentive to other clubs with similar 
aims. The officers and active mem- 
bers are to be congratulated on the 
influence they undoubtedly exert, and 
the good they have already accom- 
plished; and should be encouraged 
to go on in even broader fields of use- 
fulness. The motto of the club, 
printed on the cover of their annual 
report, is a spur to advancement: it 
reads—‘‘T Square Club Architects 
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rise above mediocrity. Those who 
have won honors in this Club are now 
the architectural authorities of Phila- 
delphia, and therefore the consistent 
outcome of our development should 
be the same.” 

With a membership of 133, and an 
income for the last year of only $423.25 
this club shows a record of achieve- 
ment which should put to shame the 
plodding half-hearted endeavors of 
some of the other architectural asso- 
ciations. 

Through close affiliation with the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Philadelphia Art Club, Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art 
and several other important societies 
engaged in the promotion of the arts 
and sciences, the club has reached 
out beyond its narrow limits and 
made itself felt as a force in move- 
ments for public improvement, as well 
as in the advancement of architecture 
as a profession and the private enter- 
tainment and improvement of its 
members. In connection with the 
Pennsylvania Academy and the Fine 
Arts League, the Club has held public 
lectures and encouraged the discus- 
sion of questions looking towards 
municipal improvement in architect- 
ure and the ‘allied arts.” This has 
resulted in a wider discussion of these 
subjects in the local press than has 
ever before occurred in Philadelphia. 
In his annual address, Mr. Albert 
Kelsey, the retiring president of the 
Club, outlines the work already done, 
and urges continued effort on the 
same lines. The infection of Mr. Kel- 
sey’s enthusiasm and_ praiseworthy 
devotion to ideals beyond the every- 
day questions of dollars and cents 
must account for much of the progress 
already made. The club will be for- 
tunate if it finds a successor for Mr. 
Kelsey who can continue the work as 
he has started it. 


As a memorial to the late John 
Stewardson of Philadelphia, a new 
travelling scholarship is to be added 
to the already quite important list. 
The fund has already nearly reached 
the amount of $11,000. No more fit- 
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ting memorial to a life spent in unsel- 
fish efforts to elevate and broaden the 
profession to which he devoted him- 
self could be found than this tribute 
of his friends and co-workers. All 
who either cherish the memory of Mr. 
Stewardson or desire to promote the 
good work which he had so much at 
heart should add their mite to the con- 
tributions already made. Subscrip- 
tions can be sent to the chairman of 
the Memorial Committee, Mr. Robe- 
son L. Perot, Philadelphia Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Still another scholarship has been 
added by the Boston Architectural 
Club by the adoption of the plan men- 
tioned in our issue for April. The 
plan is to raise by voluntary subscrip- 
tions about $200 to be used for partly 
paying the expenses of aman to go 
abroad for a short vacation trip of a 
month or six weeks. A committee 
consisting of Mr. Robert S. Peabody, 
Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, and Mr. I. 
Howland Jones was appointed to take 
charge of this work and to arrange 
the details. The committee will se- 
lect some subject or locality for study, 
possibly giving several alternatives, 
and will make its announcement early 
in the coming season. It is intended 
that the club members who may: wish 
to become candidates for the scholar- 
ship shall arrange to devote their sum- 
mer vacation and whatever further 
time is required to this work, and 
shall submit their names to the 
committee. The members of the 
club will then choose one of the can- 
didates by ballot. The recipient of 
the scholarship will be expected to 
give his whole time for a short period 
to the work laid out by the committee 
and to make drawings and a report 
subject to their approval. The draw- 
ings and other material collected will 
become the property of the club and 
will be either published or arranged 
in such a way that they can be re- 
ferred to by any member of the club. 

It is not expected that $200. will 
pay all of the expenses of the trip but 
it will, together with what would ordi- 
narily be spent on a summer vacation, 
provide all that will be necessary. 
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The advantages of this plan have 
already been pointed out, and it is 
hoped that it will lead to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent fund, such 
for instance as the Owen Jones Stu- 
dentship controlled by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


One of our correspondents in Paris 
sends us notes of the recent admis- 
sions of Americans to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The list numbers only 
five men, Messrs Humphreys, Gay, 
Zantzinger, Cresson and Hubby. 
Messrs F. Striebinger, S. S. Haskell, 
and G. Loweli, American students, 
have been admitted to the first class. 
The judgments in the competitions 
for the Grand Prize of Rome resulted 
in the selection of the following 
awards: In Architecture, rst, Pillet, 
student of M. Pascal, 2nd, Bigot, 
student of Laloux, 3rd, Almbden- 
stock, student of Paulin. In Sculp- 
ture, 1st, Champeil, 2nd,. Carh., In 
Painting, 1st, Moulin, 2nd, Galand. 
In Engraving, ist, Dupré, and, 
Lorieux. 

The competition for the Prix de 
Reconnaissance, or American Prize, 
open only to Frenchmen, is this year 
attracting the strongest men in the 
school. The problem given out is the 
design for a storage and factory build- 
ing in Alaska for a fur trading post, 
and is to be fortified and surrounded 
by a moat. 

During the summer the students 
entirely desert Paris, and this season 
is usually taken advantage of by Am- 
ericans for travel and exploration of 
the Provinces. Bicycle tours have 
in the last few years been a favorite 
method of travelling, and Northern 
France and Holland the popular field 
for travel. 


Notes. 


Some years ago it was the custom 
among architectural students at the 
Institute of Technology, to transform 
one end of the solid rubber erasers, 
into a brush, by making parallel cuts 
with a sharp knife, about a sixteenth 
of an inch apart, and a quarter to three 
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eighths of an inch deep, and a second 
set of cuts at right angles to the first. 
A solid rubber treated in this way 
had not the tendency to smooch the 
paper, and did not wear the surface 
of the paper so much, and on a draw- 
ing which was to be rendered in wash 
this was an important consideration. 
Then, at the suggestion of several 
students, a rubber manufacturer got 
out a rubber brush eraser; but as he 
failed to grasp the essential idea the 
eraser was worse than useless. Mean- 
while Mr. Tower, of the Cutter-Tower 
Co., of Boston, recognizing the de- 
fects of the solid eraser, was inde- 
pendently working out the problem, 
and in 1885 took out a patent, anda 
little later began the manufacture of 
the best eraser ever put upon the 
market, his now famous ‘‘ Multiplex,” 
which when once used is always used. 

There are many architects and 
draughtsmen still using the old erasers 
and to them we would say, ‘‘send for 
a sample of the Multiplex.” A good 
sized sample, with circular and price 
list, will be sent by the Cutter-Tower 
Co., of Boston, for ten cents in 
stamps. . There is no place where 
this eraser is more useful than in an 
architect’s office. 


Water-hammer is one of the draw- 
backs to specifying ordinary self- 
closing or Fuller-work, unless an air- 
chamber or water cushion is also 
specified. This adds about 20 per 
cent. to the cost, if the air-chamber is 
of lead pipe, and as high as 50 per 
cent. if a nickel plated brass air- 
chamber is used. An air-chamber, 
contained zz the faucet is the special 
feature of the brass work being put 
out by the C. H. Muckenhirn Co. of 
Detroit, under the same trade mark 
as their very successful closet — the 
‘¢Venito.” Every architect should 
examine this new faucet, which costs 
no more than any other self-closing 
or Fuller faucet, and has other merits 
besides its economy in saving the 
expense of an air-chamber. It has 
no parts to get out of order, the 
rubber seat being the only washer 
used. There is a ground joint con- 
nection between the spindle and the 
stuffing-box, which takes all the pres- 
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sure off the stuffing-box packing, 
thus overcoming one of the worst 
defects of ordinary work. A clapper 
valve is used, so arranged as to open 
against the pressure, hence, the 
greater the pressure the more perfect 
and positive the action. A one-eighth 
turn of the wheel handle gives a full 
opening, and the release of the handle 
ensures a quick and certain shut-off, 
without hammer, no matter what the 
pressure. Last, but not least, it is 
very simple, both in construction and 
finish, being one of the easiest faucets 
to keep clean. 


For Brickwork. 


A rather remarkable catalogue which 
far surpasses their previous efforts has 
just been issued by the Philadelphia & 
Boston Face Brick Co. This company 
some years ago showed the good sense 
to interest in the designing of their 
ornamental patterns, Mr. George 
Newton, who was the third holder of 
the Rotch Travelling Scholarship. 
Mr. Newton has worked continuously 
with the company, adding yearly to 
their stock of patterns, and producing 
sketch after sketch suggestive of the 
most useful and effective combinations 
of ornamental brick, until their new 
catalogue is ungestionably the most 
comprehensive work of the kind pub- 
lished. Besides all patterns of orna- 
mental brick drawn to scale, and 
mostly in isometric, it contains photo- 
graphs of work in which their bricks 
have been used and numerous sketches 
by Mr. Newton suggesting the treat- 
ment of windows, doorways, panels, 
cornices, quoins, piers and columns, 
chimneys, etc., etc. The catalogue 
represents a very considerable outlay 
of time and money, and isa work that 
every architect will find useful, simply 
because it is more than a mere cata- 
logue. While it will be sent free to 
every architect applying for it, we 
would suggest to our readers that in 
sending forit an enclosure of tencents 
in stamps to cover postage would be 
a little courtesy which is no more than 
due toa company that has done so 
much to give architects really good 
patterns of ornamental brick. 
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